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it. I stepped on board the boat for Le Havre without anxiety. All was
well now that I had these credentials.

All was well, until I reached the port of Havre. Three officers with the
rank of lieutenant, whom afterwards I knew to be Scotland Yard men,
came aboard and demanded to see my papers which they took away
from me. The document from Sir Robert Hudson seemed to amuse
them and they were not impressed.

I was arrested and taken into the presence of General Bruce Williams
in command of the base at Havre. He was very violent in his language,
and said harsh things about newspaper fellows who defied all orders,
and wandered about the war zone smuggling back uncensored nonsense.
He had already rounded up some of them and he had a good mind to
have us all shot against a white wall. He refused to accept the document
signed and sealed by Sir Robert Hudson. He put me under house arrest
in the Hotel Tortoni, in charge of six Scotland Yard men who had their
headquarters there. Meanwhile, before receiving instructions what to do
with me, General Bruce Williams forbade me all communication with
Fleet Street or my family. This was pretty hot, and inwardly I cursed the
distinguished General. For nearly a fortnight I kicked my heels about in
the Hotel Tortoni, standing drinks to the Scotland Yard men, who were
very decent fellows, mostly Irish. One of them became quite a friend of
mine and it was due to him that I succeeded in getting a letter to Robert
Donald, explaining my plight. He took instant action and, by the
influence of Lord Tyrell at the Foreign Office, I was liberated and
allowed to return to England. The game was up, I thought. I had
committed every crime against War Office orders. I should be barred
as a war correspondent when Kitchener made up his mind to allow
them out. So I believed, but in the early part of 1915 I was appointed
one of the five men accredited as official war correspondents with the
British Armies in the Field. All was forgiven.

15
COMRADES ALL
There were five of us at first, afterwards joined by Frederick Palmer
of the Associated Press of America, who kept at bay all other American
correspondents on the Western Front until the United States came into
the war in 1917, when two others took his place and he became Chief
Censor of the American Armies. Percival Phillips and I were permanent,
but the others changed from time to time. Perry Robinson of The Times
alternated every six months or so with the comrade of my first